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The Disabiliteers 


1)’ YES pain pay’ Do you know that capitalizing injuries 
is a well-organized business in this country! Won't it 


surprise yousto learn that there are numerous persons of both 
sexes who make a livelihood by getting themselves hurt in 
various ways and then cashing in through fake damage suits? 
Can you imagine a stranger occupation than that of deliber- 
ately undergoing suffering in order to extort money for conse- 
quent disabilities / 

Leslie’s Weekly tor February 18 starts a series of highly in- 
teresting articles revealing the inside facts of this amazing 
‘‘protession.”” It is entitled “The Desabiltteers” and is written 
by Theodore Waters, well-known author and investigator, who 
recently centributed to Leshie’s “The Modern Mendicant” 
series, exposing the present-day frauds of beggary. 


Leshe’s for February 18 is full of other notable features. For 
instance, there is an appealing love story—“‘A Queck Read- 


justment”’ by James Hopper. 


Then there is another thrilling installment of Secammon Lock- 
wood’s serial, “The Safety Valve.”’ 


In “The Wings of Peace,” the up-to-the-minute situation in 
aviation’ is absorbingly discussed by Howard Mingos. 


There are other corkinge illustrated teatures besides—the kind 
you like to read; plenty of pictures— the kind you like to see: 
and a beautiful cover in full colors. 


Remember, you can buy Leslie’s Weekly trom your newsdealer 
for 10 cents a copy, or have it delivered weekly at your home 
as a subseriber for Five Dollars a year. 


Join the rapidly growing army ot Leslie’s Weekly readers 
| ; ; : 


NOW. 
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Drawn by A> N OTTo Fiscnet 
“The wicked cease from troubling, and the weary be at rest.”—Job iii., 17. 
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PERHAPS THE SPEAKER’S NAME WAS 
PROCRASTINATION 
“Now, boss, be quiet, and don’t start nuthin We're only takin’ 
along your collection of antique timepieces. You can look 
out o’ this window at the Metropolitan tower clock 
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“Quick, John, call the doc- 
tor! Baby never made that 
noise before!” 











Drawn by G. B. INwoop. 











Contentment 
By Hamilton Craigie 


I YEARN not for the praise of kings, 
Nor seek the plaudits of the crowd 
While on the hob the kettle sings; 
While in my sky there is no cloud: 
The pleasant ways of idle days 
Intrigue me with their mild allure— 
I care not for a nation’s praise 
The while my simple joys endure. 


Mine is a creed that knows no press 
Of vain ambitions’ keen desire; 
Full-hearted in my happiness, 
I warm me at Love's vernal fire; 
I have no “heart” with ruthless Art— 
My Mistress deigns a gentler rule— 
And while my role’s a minor part, 
My lines I’ve learned in laughter’s 
school. 


What though the world has passed me 
by 
With laureled crown or 
fame, 
I ask no guerdon but that I 
My meed of happiness may claim: 
Blest solitudes where none intrudes, 
A dreaming island in life’s sea, 
A haven from the multitudes, 
And Service as my only fee! 
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Business Methods 
By Katherine Negley 


A Wibpow has her charm patented. 
No one knows the process by 
which she captivates men. 

A debutante has her charm copy- 
righted. Everyone can see it but no 
one but the very youngest girls could 
try it. 

A vampire capitalizes her charm. 

A married woman incorporates hers. 

And mere man has no chance at all. 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
“The Smiths have just bought a lot 
of period furniture.” 
“Really?” 
“Yes. It is being paid for on the 
installment plan.” 


COMPLIMENTING HER EYES 

“Ah, mees, you have—what you call 
heem? Ze dazzling lamps.” 

“Oh, count, you talk like a traffic 
cop.” 


THOSE COLLEGE GIRLS 
Arethusa—Wilberforce is so erratic. 
One time he buys more candy than I 
can eat, and the next time none at all. 
Arabella— Alexander is more ra- 
tional. He maintains a mean average 
all the time. 


HOW IT STANDS 

Willis—What is the present law re- 
garding the use of liquor? 

Gillis—The Anti-Beer Bill allows 
the use of whiskey, according to the 
interpretation of government agents, 
who are forbidden to search your 
premises according to a recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, which per- 
mits the sale of booze, subject, of 
course to the recent ruling of the 
Attorney-General, that you can drink 
it if you don’t conflict with the opinion 
recently rendered by the Federal 
Courts, vacating the injunction ob- 
tained in accordance with the order 
of the Circuit Courts as expressed in 
the latest amendment to the Drug Act. 


AND CARRY THE BURDEN 

“My dear,” remarked Mrs. Kriss, as 
soon as he had settled down to read 
the evening paper, “I had a lucky trip 
this morning. I bought a dream of a 
hat, and got it for a song.” 

“Well,” answered Kriss, giving his 
paper a flip. “I suppose that means 
for me to furnish the notes.” 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
“A perfect wonderland,” said Alice 
as she proceeded to try on hats. 
But she didn’t buy anything. 
Then there was a mad hatter. 
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“Granny, you do look rotten! Why don't you try a facial massage?” 


What the Movies Would Do to 
“Little Red Riding Hood” 


By James MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Illustrations by the Author 


IRST of all, they wouldn't call it Red Riding 
F Hood. That would sound like some old story, 
and it has no pep. It would be billed as 
“Why Girls Leave—’’ No, that’s been used! 
Let’s see. How would “The Grasping Jaws’’ do? 
As no one cares to see poor people on the screen, 
Red Riding Hood, or Ysobel as she will be called 
in the subtitles, is the flapper of a wealthy or rich 
American family of means. A family that is very 
well off, in other words. One that has lots of 
money. In the opening shots of the home this 
opulence will be put over by featuring a tea-wagon 
and a long shot of Charley Schwab’s dump on the 
Drive. 
Ysobel in sport clothes is waiting while her 


4 


mother superintends the packing of a lunch basket 
by Winterbottom, the butler. Ysobel’s mother 
seems to be an old lady of about ninety-six. Moth- 
ers in the movies are not old enough to have chil- 
dren till they are at least eighty. 

A close up of the contents of the basket shows: 

2 Thermos bottles. 

1 package of Uneeda Biscuits. 
2 grapefruit. 

1 gross paper napkins. 

Ysobel kisses her mother and the butler good- 
bye, and taking the basket steps into her racing 
car. Subtitle, “Yes, mother, I shall give yours and 
Winterbottom’s love to Granny!’’ She starts off. 

Then we see Granny at home. Oh, a norful poor 
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home! Granny is Ysobel’s father’s mother. 
Granny is eating a piece of soap off the washstand. 
She thinks she hears some one at the door and tot- 
ters to open it. A huge wolf enters and in spite of 
the old lady’s indgestible appearance the wolf eats 
her entirely. This is of necessity not shown on the 
screen. It is suggested by the wolf’s starting to 
bite off her right leg. Then we flash back to the 
home of Ysobel and find Ward Fleischmann, the 
young lover, driving up in his racer and being urged 
to come in and wait for Ysobel’s return. Then we 
are again shown Granny’s home. Granny is no 
longer there. At least not visible to the naked eye. 
The wolf is there. He is smacking his lips and get- 
ting into Granny’s pajamas and nighi-cap and 
crawling into the bed. 

Of course we now see Ysobel, gay as a dinner 
without cocktails isn’t. She arrives at Granny's 
hovel and opens the door and sets down her basket 
of food and goes to the bed. Subtitle: “Granny, 
you do look rotten! Why don’t you try facial 
massage?” 

The wolf tells her to come nearer. She does, 


and the wolf leaps at her. Then they tear arouna 
the room, the wolf gaining on the beautiful young 
gel by inches. Ysobel gets to the phone and just 
as she sobs, “‘Mother—’”’ the wolf snaps at her and 
the marathon starts again. 

Consternation at home! Young Fleischmann is 
sent lickety split to the rescue in his racer. Flash 
to marathon. Flash to lover as tire pops. Flash 
to marathon. Flash to lover—no extra tire. 
Starts again anyhow. Carstops. Examines tank. 
No gas. Flash to marathon. Flash to lover. He 
buys a horse from a steam laundry wagon, hitches 
it to racer and starts again. Flash to Ysobel, who 
is throwing crockery at the wolf. Baffled for a 
moment only, the wolf is at her again. Catches 
her with his teeth. Flash to Fleischmann. The 
horse is sitting down. Fleischmann tries kindness. 
Nothing doing. He knocks an old postman off his 
bicycle and rides feverishly forward. 

Just as Ysobel, a much better meal than Granny, 
is going down for the third and last time, the lover 
enters and yanks her to safety, and the wolf dies 


on his own recognizance! Subtitle, ‘‘The End.”’ 





JAMES —HENTECMERY FLAGC 


Yanks her to safety, and the wolf dies. 
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Drawn by Rene CLARKE. 


Standing too long over the ball until one gets rigid 
> and strained. 


LIST OF TEN COMMON FAULTS OF GOLFERS 














TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


TOO LATE 

A youthful scenario writer with a 
freshly-creased diploma from a cor- 
respondence school dashed into the 
office of the director of the Far-West 
Movie Studio, and began: 

“I have just the thing for you in a 
novelty film. It’s a story on the life 
of Robinson Crusoe while on the 
island. It calls for a very small cast 
and no interior sets; all outdoor 
effects, and can be put on for a very 
nominal figure. The scenario is not 
completed yet, but I'll have it written 
by Saturday, and—” 

“Sorry,” said the director, eagerly 
grasping at the opportunity of escape, 
“but you're too late; I have just con- 
tracted for a scenario on the life of 
Robinson Crusoe to be written by a 
certain man Friday.” 


RICHARD’S SELECTION 

The minister of a Presbyterian 
church in a small town was giving a 
talk during the Sunday school hour. 
The little folks were in a row in the 
first pew. Richard, aged five, was one 
of the number, and was always anxious 
to answer questions. 

“What shall we sing?” asked the 
minister. “Let one of the little folks 
decide.” 

Richard raised his chubby hand and 
said: “Please let’s sing “Tipperary.’” 


PLAYING IT SAFE 

An old Southerner wandered along 
a small stream and came upon a darky 
sitting on a foot-bridge below a small 
dam, his feet dangling in the water 
— a shot-gun thrown across his 
ap. 

“What are you doing, Sambo?” 

“Oh, I’'se got a good job, workin’ 
here fo’ Marse Littleton,” the darkey 
replied. 

“What are you doing?” again asked 
the Southerner. 

“I'se shootin’ mus’ rats under ’at 
dam.” 

Whereupon a musk rat appeared 
under the dam. “Look, Sambo, there's 
one! Why don’t you shoot him?” 

“Oh, no, man! Do yo’ think I’se 
gwine tuh get out of a job?” 


LITTLE MABEL’S QUERY 

Little Mabel, eight years old, had 
passed much of her young life in the 
company of grown-ups, and had ac- 
quired many of their oldish ways by 
imitation. An elderly lady visited 
the aunt with whom Mabel lived. 
Mabel had heard the stereotyped ex- 
pression, “Well preserved,” used con- 
cerning old people. So, after this old 
lady took her departure, Mabel sprang 
a surprise upon her elders by remark- 
ing: “Auntie, isn’t Mrs. Brown a well- 
pickled old lady?” 
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MEMORY 

Perhaps Uncle “Ebony” Brown, of 
Wayback, Louisiana, suffered from 
failing eyesight, fading memory or a 
constitutional inappreciation of the 
rising generation. However it may 
have been, a younger negro, who had 
returned home after an absence of 
many years, seemed to have escaped 
his recollection. 

“I’se boun’ to say,” commented 
Uncle Ebony, “maybe his face seem 
similar, but I fails to organize him!” 

“Well, Uncle Ebony,” exclaimed the 
prodigal, in a tone of disappointment 
and with much resentfulness, “it’s in- 
different to me, but I can remember 
myself as de one who most infrequently 
used to supply yo’ wid yo’ chewin’- 
tobacco; and den yo’ was much less 
reclusive wid yo’ exhuberation!” 


RETALIATION 

A father and mother wishing to 
punish their child for disobedience, 
told him he could not eat with them 
and must have a table for himself in 
the corner of the room. At meal 
time, when the parents were seated at 
the table and the boy was in the 
corner, they overheard the little fel- 
low saying grace: “O Lord, I am 
thankful to Thee for preparing a table 
before me in the presence of my ene- 
mies.” 
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THE DOCTOR'S PRE- - 

SCRIPTION 
Brown was taken with a 
Brown 
who told f 


severe cold, and Mrs 
seni for the doct - 
Brown he was on the verge of 

j 


pneumonia, and that he shoul | 
take a good hot drink of whisky 
and water and go to bed | 

“That's impossible, said 
Brown 

“How is that?” asked the | 
doctor 

“My wife's a prohibitionist 


1 


She won't allow a drop of 
liquor in the house.” 


can get some sugar, can’t you?” 

“Oh, yes; I can get all the 
sugar I want.” 

The doctor went out, and 
presently returned with a large 
bottle of “Now,” 
said he, “I see you have a shav- 
ing-mug in your room. When 
I go, send this mug down to 

r 


whiskey 


your wife; tell h you are 


+ 


e 
going to shave, and ask her to 





send you up some hot water Temens 


“Well,” said the doctor, “you | ] 
| 
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“Did you sell me to this fat 
guy?” inquired Jo. 
“Yes. That's your new boss 
holding the string.” 

“How much did you get for 
me, Dan? 

“Eight hundred and fifty.” 

“What! You sold me—Jo, 
the only talking dog in the 
world—for a measly eight hun- 


dred and fifty? I'll never 
speak another word as long as 
I live!” 

THREE OF A KIND 


A man who had been a 


preacher, and later a professor 
of Erglish at the Naval Aca- 
demy, secured a position as 
professor in one of the large 
Northern colleges He had a 
long gray beard, which gave 
him a patriarchal appearance 

While standing on the 
campus at the beginning of 
one of the scholastic periods, 
three freshmen came along 
Noting his queer appearance, 
and not knowing that he was 








When she sends it up, you mix 


one of the faculty, they thought 


yourself a good hot drink and LITTLE JOURNEYS OFF THE BEATEN that they would have a little 

go to bed, and you'll be all PATH fun at his expense. One of 

right in the morning.” Cane planters raising Cain amid the wondrous the young men greeted him: 
The following morning, as fields of Lallapaloosa. “Good morning, Father Abra- 

the doctor turned the corner ham! 

of the street, he found a crowd stand- Jo, and he ate it with gusto, remarking Another said: “Good morning, Father 

ing in front of Brown's house, and on that it was good, but a trifle under Isaac!” 


the stoop Brown's wife was weeping 
and wringing her hands 

“Oh, doctor!” she cried “I’m so 
glad you came!” 

“What is the matter? 
patient?” 

“He has gone clean crazy,” she cried 
“Ever since you left the house last 


How is the 


night he’s been shaving every fifteen 
minutes!” 


THE TALKING DOG 

A ventriloquist was relieved of his 
“roll” by a_ skillful stranger, and 
stranded in a strange city where he 
did not knowasoul. As he was walk- 
ing along the street a small dog fol- 
lowed him, and would not be driven 
away The dog 
gave him an idea. 
Entering an ex- 
pensive rest2urant 
he seated himself, 
the dog on the 
floor beside him, 
and ordered an 
elaborate meal. 

As the waiter 
took the order, the 
dog _ remarked: 
‘Don’t you think 
I need something, 
too, Dan?” The 
waiter jumped, but 
the ventriloquist 
explained that this 
was “Jo,” the only 
talking dog in the 
world 

A lamb 


was ordered for 


done. 

Near the end of the dinner, the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant, observing 
the interest which the dog attracted, 
approached and heard him 
Such a dog would be a big drawing 
card for his place, and he inquired if 
the dog was for sale. 

After considerable chaffering, the 
dog was sold for $850 cash, and the 
ventriloquist, procuring a string, fast- 
ened it about the dog’s neck and 
handed the loose end to the restaura- 
teur as he paid for his dinner and 
started to leave. 

At the door he turned, and waving his 
hand, said: “Well, good-bye, Joe! Be 
a good dog and mind your new boss.’ 


“speak.” 





chop Mr. Peck (who has just told golfer that a single player has no rights)—What 


that fellow laughing at, Maria? 
7 


And the third very politely greeted 
him with: “Good norning, Father 
Jacob!” 

The professor replied very gently: 
“I am not Father Abraham, neither 
am I Father Isaac nor Jacob; but 
I am Saul, the son of Kish. My 
father sent me out to search for some 
young asses, and lo! I have found 
them!” 


WOULDN’T MISS ANYTHING 


A farmer lad took his “best girl” 
out riding in the buggy one Sunday 
afternoon. After they had gone but 
a short distance the old horse stopped 
Another short distance covered, the 
horse stopped 
again. Finally, 
when the stopping 
and going process 
had become some- 
what regular, the 
girl’s curiosity got 
the better of her, 
so she turned to 
her companion and 
inquired: “What 
makes your horse 
stop so often?” 

“Oh,” the farmer 
boy replied, “don't 


mind that You 
see, the old mare 
is a little deaf, 


and she's so afraid 


I'll say ‘whoa’ and 
she won't hear me 
that she stops 


anyhow 
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The Unhappy Haunting 
Grounds 
By Arthur H. Folwell 


URING the past two years all 
phases of the home shortage have 
been discussed but one That one is, 
the effect of the home shortage upon 
haunted houses 
Here is a phase of peculiar fascina 
tion: yet not a word, so far as we 
know, has been printed or written 


é( 


about it. With rents mounting and 
building operations halted, did haunted 
houses, ordinarily shunned, lose their 
terrors? Did ghosts become the least 
of several evils? It is a subject on 
which a volume might be published 
were the data at hand. 

Consider the likely grievances of the 
ghosts themselves. Accustomed for 
years to have the run of a house— 
most haunted houses are a century old 
at least—a ghost suddenly found his 
happy haunting ground invaded by 
mortals who would not be scared away 
by any of the old stuff. Hollow 
groans, did a ghost but know it, were 
not as terrifying to mortals as a notice 
of doubled rent They could do a 
little hollow groaning on their own 
account 

Then, too, many a haunted house had 
rooms so large that sub-division into 





two or three-room apartments with 
bath was almost inevitable, the parti- 
tions being erected without regard for 
the habits of the resident spook. It 
must have been inconvenient, for ex- 
ample, for a ghost to find a lath and 
plaster wall right at the spot where he 
was nightly accustomed to hang him- 
self. To be forced to haunt, half in 
one room and half in another, must 
have been horribly humiliating to any 
ghost of gumption 
as a piece of art 
And this is but a supposititious 
case Those which really hap- 
pened were doubtless even more 
harrowing to the feelings of old 


Ineffective, too, 


p established, home-loving ghosts 


who were set in their ways. Every 
locality has its haunted house. Is 
there no literary specialist who 
will make a canvass of them since 
the home shortage put a premium 
on everything with a roof? Is it 
not more than a probability that 
some of our colonial ghosts are 
now homeless and in want; forced, 
perhaps, to such desperate ex 
pedient as the haunting of park 
benches? 


SKIING NELLIE 
HOME 
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We All Have Grief 


By Watt Mason 


Illustration by Ravpx Barton 


AST evening, in the village store, 
| e James Rumbelow put up a roar. 

“I’ve labored all the day,” said 
he, “at cutting down a wet elm tree; 
the ax was dull, the wood was tough, 
and fortune treats me pretty rough 
My garments all with sweat are 
and but a paltry sum I've 
gained. All men are equal, sages say; 
then why must I whack wood all day, 
while you guys wear your hard-boiled 
shirts, and patronize the soda squirts, 
and loaf around in gilded ease, and 


stained, 


never wrestle wet elm trees? Oh, 
condemned to sweat for 
every picayune I get? And you, you 
fat old cross-roads bard, you're never 
You twang your 


why am I 


next to labor hard. 


gutta-percha lyre, and mever sweat 
and never tire.” 

“Ah, me,” I said, “and eke 
ah you; the spiel you make AAT, 
is far from true. 


of laboring, gee whiz! You 
do not know what labor is! 
Sit down some day, my 
friend, at home, condemned 


to write a deathless pome. 


At some set hour the ode’s 
required; you must produce 
it or be fred No cheap 
excuse will let you down; 


the stern, fierce editor in 
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town must -have the goods just when 
they’re due, or he will say good night 
to you. 

“A hundred griefs are in your mind; 
your aunt is sick, your cow’s gonc 
blind; the grocer cries in angry tones 
that he must have 
his fourteen 
bones; your wife 
is calling down 
the stair that she 
must have a lid 
to wear; the coal 
man won't de- 
liver coal unless 
you call and 
show your roll; 
oh, worry camps 
upon your dome, 

























but you must 
write that stir- 
ring pome 

“Just occupy 
the poet’s chair 
and gnash your 
teeth and wring 
your hair, in 
ettorts vain to 
frame a verse; 
and you will 
think the job is 
worse than ply- 
ing saws and 
snickersnees, and chopping down the 
moist elm trees.” 

And then the parson said, “Great 
Scott! James talks a lot of silly rot. 
The job he has should soothe and 
please; I wish that I might whack up 
trees. Because a man wears broad- 
cloth duds and sips the soda fountain 
suds, the superficial skate may think 
that he’s a fortune-favored gink. Bu* 


let the woodman quit his pile, and try 


Y 
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the preacher's graft a while, 
and he will wish he might 
return to making elm trees 
ht to burn. 

“Dad Slitherton is dead a 
last, and we all know his 
rancid past. There was no 
meanness, I protest, Dad 
wouldn't cuddle to his 
breast; he tried out all the 
sins of life, and bilked his 
friends and beat his wife 
At last his spirit’s found re- 
lease, and I must rise and 
speak a piece. Beside his grave I’m 
billed to stand and boost old Dad to 
beat the band and intimate that he has 
flown to join the saints around the 
throne. 

“And, having such a job as that, I 
think James stutters through his hat 
when he remarks that whacking elm 
will bruise and crush and overwhelm.” 

“He’s nuts,” the village doctor cried; 
“on some black midnight let him ride 
a hundred miles through rain and flood, 
and get his whiskers full of mud, to 
carry potions to some jay who'll take 
the pills and never pay—” 

“I guess,” said James, “that I was 
wrong, and whacking elm’s one grand 
sweet song.” 






THE ONE THAT BLABS 
“Tell me all about it. Make it be- 
tween you and me and the gatepost. 
Don’t you trust me?” 
“I trust you, but I don’t trust the 
gatepost,” said Uncle Gil Blaa. 
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Casual Collegians 


By DonaLp OGDEN STEWART 


tuthor of **A Parody Outline of History 


Illustrated by 


“6 HIS psychology is great stuff,” 
said Al one night, closing his 
work with a slam. Al is my 

roommate—or, rather, one of my room 
mates—at Branford college Pete, 
my other “roomy,” and I were just 
undressing for bed, and we didn't, of 
course, pay any attention 

“I said,” repeated Al, “that this 
psychology is great stuff, and it’s a 
pity you two ironheads haven't brains 
enough to understand it.” 

“The only reason,” I replied, “that 
you are taking psychology and we 
aren't, is that psychology is admittedly 
the easiest course in college, and Pete 
and I came here to develop our minds, 
not to loaf.” 

“The answer to that,” replied Al, 
“should be contemptuous silence on my 
part But I am too big a man—too 
great-hearted a soul—to resent an 
insult—even though the insult be a de- 
liberate, malicious falsehood from one 


THE ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION 
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whom I had always considered a 
friend.’ 

“Shut up, you guys,” yelled Pete 
from the next room “I'm trying to 
sleep.” 

“You sleep too much,” replied Al 
“You sleep in all your classes—you 
sleep at all your meals—you sleep—” 
This speech was interrupted by the 
slamming of Pete’s bedroom door. Al 
turned to me 

“Now to show you,” he said, “that 
psychology is not the easiest course in 
college—and to further show you what 
I mean when I say it’s great stuff—I 
shall now resolve your complexes for 
you.” 

“Resolve what?” I said. 

“Resolve your complexes,” he re- 
plied, with the important air of a 
physician recommending immediate 
amputation 

“No, you won't,” I said. “I’m going 
to bed.” 





“Don't be acrab,” said Al. “It’s a lot 
of fun. I had mine resolved this after- 
noon—Prof. Gilder did it himself.” 

“What's a complex?” I asked, paus- 
ing on the edge of my bedroom 

“Well—maybe you haven't any,” re- 
plied Al. “Lots of people don't.” 

This, of course, aroused my competi- 
tive spirit 

“Well, if you had any I guess I'll 


take a chance on having some myself.” 
“That,” replied Al, “remains to be 
seen. Sit down.” I sat down. 
“Now, complexes—” he began. 
“Oh, can the lecture,” I said, “and 
resolve the complexes. I want to gu 
to bed.” 


“Now, complexes,” continued Al, un- 
moved, “are certain inhibitions in the 
mind which can only be discovered by 
intelligent, well-trained psychologists.” 

“Like yourself,” I sneered. 

“Like myself,” he replied, unmoved 
by my sarcasm 

“Now, the way to discover what 
your complexes are is to note care- 
fully your reaction to certain words. 
For instance, I say to you the word 
‘gold.’ What comes into your mind?” 

“Tooth,” I replied 

“Ah!” said Al “Very significant. 
Now the word ‘camel’?” 

“Soup,” said I 

“The word ‘park’?” 

“Tilford,” said I, quickly 

“Now this one is extremely impor- 
tant,” said Al “The word ‘God’?” 

“Subway,” said I 

“What?” said Al 

“Sure!” I replied “A subway 
guard.” 

“I said God!” 

“Oh!” replied I “God!"—then, 
after a moment—“God bless papa and 
mama.” 

Al was silent 

“Well,” I finally said, “have I any 
complexes?” 

“You have,” said Al; “several. In 
the first place, you are in love with a 
young lady who has a gold tooth. This 
worries you—as does also her conduct 
when eating soup at Park & Tilford’s 
Finally—” 

“Finally, I said, “psychology is a 
great study—the books are so heavy”; 
and with that I crowned him as hard 
as I could with “McDuff’s Elementary 
Study of Psychology.” 
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Teacher—What are the “How do you spell ‘onion’?” 
“T never did know that one.’ 


principal industries? 
Boy—You can search me 





“What is a noun?” 
“You got me there’ 


“Well, tell me, what is Feb- 
ruary 22nd?” 
“Holiday!” 
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best. All others at regular rates. 





“Watch your baby for you, Missus? 
“You absurd little boy, what would 
you do if he woke up?” 


“Oh, I know how. Look at me little 
brudder, I take care of him.” 

TAKING JOY OUT OF LIFE 

A certain theatrical company, after 
a dreary and unsuccessful tour, finally 
arrived in a small New Jersey town. 
That night, though there was no general 
uprising of the audience, there was 
enough hand-clapping to arouse the de- 
jected spirits of the actors. 

The leading man stepped to the foot- 
lights after the first act and bowed pro- 
foundly. Still the clapping continued. 
When he went behind the scenes he saw 
an Irish stagehand laughing heartily 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 
asked the actor, throwing out his chest. 

“What d’ye mane?” 

“Why, the hand-clapping out there.” 

“D'’ye call that applause? Why, 
that’s the audience killin’ mosquitoes.” 


ONE WISE CRACK 


No matter how little her husband 
earned, Mrs. MacPherson always found 
a way to make both ends meet. When 
she spent, unlike other women, she 
spent wisely. 

Strolling into the grocery she asked: 
“How much are eggs to-day, Mr. 
Snyder?” 

“Sixty cents a dozen—and twenty 
cents for the cracked ones, madam.” 

“Very well, crack me a few dozen.” 





First Prize 
THEY REALLY WERE 


Bishop X. went traveling through 
the western part of Cuba and 
stopped overnight at a very small, 
rather uncomfortable, inn. How- 
ever, a very nice supper was spread 
for him with two roasted ducks. 

Next morning, as he was ready to 
depart, he was surprised to see this 
item on his bill—“For two roasted 
ducks, $20.” “My son,” he said 
to the innkeeper, “you charge high 
for two ducks. Are they so scarce 
around here?” 

“No, your Grace,” answered the 
keeper. “Ducks are not 
here, but Bishops are.” 


scarce 











Second Prize 
ONE ON THE CONDUCTOR 


In the early days there was a railroad 
in Tennessee which allowed its con- 
ductors to make their own rules affect- 
ing the traveling public. Sometimes 
one conductor had rules in direct con- 
flict with the other. One of the con- 
ductors would permit passengers to 
take their dogs into the coaches with 
them. The conductor running opposite 
would not allow a dog on his train, not 
even in the baggage car. 

One day some hunters, returning to 
the city, met the conductor who would 
not allow a dog to ride on his train. 
When the train left the station the dog 
followed tied to the train, and had no 
difficulty in keeping up with it. When 
the conductor saw what was happen- 
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this is not Blue Beard, but only Jones and 
the four reasons he is still a bachelor. 





STORIES TO TELL 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 
Original, unpublished humorous stories only are desired. 


ing he was highly incensed over the 
disrespect shown to his train. 

“Watch your old dog when we start 
down grade,” he stormed, “and see 
what happens to h'm. You think you 
are making fun of my train.” 

A little later, when on the down 
grade, the conductor approached the 
rear platform, and not seeing the dog 
called to the owner: “Now tell me, 
please, what has beccme of your dog.” 

“Right here,” retorted the passenger, 
pointing to a big hole in the floor of the 
coach, “see him under there? He just 
came under the coach to trot along in 
the shade.” 


TURNING A COMPLIMENT 

A steamship engineer having bought 
a box of very poor cigars from a Cuban 
peddler, thought to get rid of them by 
handing them out to members of his 
department. One of the wipers came 
on deck for fresh air after three hours 
of strenuous work below. 

“Here, wiper, have a few cigars; but 
don’t smoke them,” said the engineer. 
“Why, chief; what’s the big idea?” 
“Pass them on to your enemies.” 
“Thanks, chief. Smoke all three on 
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me. 
HIS CONDITION 


In Southwest Louisiana, where 
French habits and customs have pre- 
vailed since the days of the first French 
settlers, the pioneer language is more 
commonly spoken in many communi- 
ties than English. 

When the telephone was introduced 
in a certain town the company had con- 
siderable difficulty in signing subscrib- 
ers. The French-speaking people shied 
at the innovation. 

One day the telephone 
manager called upon 
si Francois Lafevre, a rice 
, farmer, and pointed out 
to him the advantages 
of the telephone. When 
the manager had _ fin- 
ished his arguments, 
Francois wagged his 
head in refusal and said: 
“Pourquois, I have 
Engleesh_  tel’phone 
which I no parler. You 
get French tel’phone an’ 
I take.” 
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IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION NECESSARY? 
Since the ebullient spirits of youth have driven the college boys to dispossessing every trap drummer from his 


traps, the question is: Has every drummer got to go 


College Bootlectures and 
Bootlaboratory ? 
By Perez Simmons 


HERE is an insistent demand for 

the addition to the curriculums of 
our colleges and universities of a new 
series of courses. The knowledge 
necessary for success even in some of 
the newer branches of trade is very ex- 
tensive. Our institutions of learning 
are awake to the fact that graduates 
must be fitted to take positions of 
leadership in the enlarging arena of 
our national business life, and recent 
readjustments in business make neces- 
sary the inclusion in 1922 college cata- 
logues of courses practically as fol- 
lows: 


Bootlegging 
1. An introductory course, open to 
all students The lectures include: 


The history of intoxicants 
in the United States from 
early days of untrammeled 
production, through the 
second phase of internal 
revenue and local option 
to the present Reformation; 
the biography of Carrie Na- 
tion, the fall of free lunch, 
the rise of soft drinks in 
consumption and price, the 
significance of unexpected 
prosperity in the present- 
day individual. Considera- 
ble required reading. Mo- 
tion pictures will be shown 
of several busy wharves in 
the Bermudas. 

Two lectures per week. 

2. Sophomores, Juniors 
and Seniors. A_ general 
course, designed to follow 
Course 1. The subjects con- 


sidered comprise: The philosophy of 
personal liberty, the ethics of confisca- 
tion, the influences which reduce en- 
forcement appropriations, malleability 
of police, prudent advertising, markets 
and delivery, distribution points and 
agents, the psychology of thirsty sena- 
tors, the physician as a factor of com- 
petition, daily habits of warehouse 
watchmen; extracts, blood tonics and 
hair removers. Prerequisite: Bootleg- 
ging 1. 

Three lectures per week. 

3. Juniors and Seniors. A thorough 
course in the technique of bootlegging. 
Deals in a practical way with: The 
fundamentals of distillation (with a 
discussion of the relative merits of 
rural and urban locations), coloring 
materials, fractional stratifications, re- 
coil, fermentation, treatment of de- 
natured raw materials, neutralization 
of manufacturing odors, aging (of 





Drawn by GarpNer O REA 
“There, John, what 
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do you think of my new dress?” 
“Without exception, the funniest thing I have ever seen! 
Brevity is the soul of wit” 


to college? 


labels), uses of the siphon tube, pre- 
scription writing, camouflage of ship- 
menis, manipulation of license plates, 
alteration of bonded warehouse paper, 
label printing and signature work. 
Prerequisites: penmanship, engraving, 
chemistry, bacteriology, bootlegging 1 
and 2. 

Two lectures, three laboratory 
periods per week. 

Advanced. A course designed for 
the serious, more mature student. 
Seniors only. Deals with specific 
marketing problems, such as the needs 
of the diplomatic corps, the Chicago 
Constabulary, and the more important 
gatherings of former service men. In- 
ternational commerce and the larger 
aspects of transportation and bulk 
storage are adequately presented. 
There is research in such advanced 
questions as: Budget systems for dis- 
tribution of tithes, the development of 
a market news service, card- 
index records of the veloci- 
ties of customs service 
launches, geography, navi- 
gation and _ gun-pointing. 
Prerequisites: Bootlegging 
1, 2 and 3. Students elect- 
ing this course are expected 
to do considerable field 
work. The University will 
furnish cash bail in deserv- 
ing cases. 

Hours by arrangement: 
Professor Smythe, Asso- 
ciate Professor Smyth, As- 
sistant Professor Smithe, 
Mr. Smith. 

THE SITUATION 

“What ails your baby?” 

“He seems to have be- 
come an early victim to 
the general unrest.” 
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“Girls, motherhood has many problems. Baby got big red spots all over, and I couldn’t 
find a thing about it in the book, so I got a specialist up here. He said, ‘mosquito bites,’ 
and there went the twenty dollars I meant to put into a jade cigarette holder.” 


A divorce wave is sweeping Great Bootleggers to right of them, Boot- Maybe if the bird who thinks a 
Britain and causing much worriment. leggers to left of them, woman shows her age quicker than a 


Why worry? 
rule the waves? 


Doesn't Britannia still Into the Valley of Drought rode the man, went around in B.V.D.’s all the 


Four hundred! time he might change his opinion. 
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As Bertram Hartman sees Pola Negri in “The Last Payment” at the Rialto Theater. 


Fast and Loose. Films 


LL the interesting emotions are 
A fast on their feet. Love at first 
sight, anger, terror, dismay, and 
many others, carry conviction only 
when they skip across the countenance 
of the actor at top speed. Within a 
week we have had the pleasure of 
watching Miss Marion Davies and 
Mme. Pola Negri, and it seemed to us 
that any Negri emotion could give a 
Davies rival at least a foot and a half 
in a speed contest. But, then, Pola 
Negri is, to our mind, unquestionably 
the finest of all screen vampires. She 
has precision as well as speed, and 
violence without limit. Indeed, she 
is so rapid in the delineation of wick- 
edness that she rushes right past the 
censors. 

Most of our local vampires work on 
a system of block signals quite similar 
to those used in regulating vehicular 
trafic on Fifth Avenue. They keep 
only one eye on the prospective victim 
because the other is reserved for the 
director. Sometimes he says “Stop,” 
and again “Come on,” or he may advise 
“Go slowly, I see a censor coming 
around the corner.” 

In the vocabulary of Pola Negri 
there is no such word as “Stop.” Even 
the “Halte” of her native tongue has 
no effect upon her. Like Battling 
Nelson, once a lightweight champion, 
Pola Negri may boast that she never 
takes a backward step. The chief 
factor in her vampirish charm is a con- 
tinual aggressiveness. She has more 
variety to her offense than the Penn 
State football team of 1921. It may 
be that Mme. Negri is also a great 
artist. Up-to-date we have seen her 
in nothing but rudimentary plays about 
seduction. This is rather elementary 
business for a mature woman, and we 
are anxious to see her in other rdles 
which make a greater demand upon 
her resources. Still, it is something 
to be the foremost artist in the world 


By Heywoop Broun 


in one particular line, even if it hap- 
pens to be nothing more than the be- 
dazzlement and bedevilment of motion 
picture actors. 


"THE latest Pola Negri picture is 
called “The Last Payment,” and it 
does not amount to much. This im- 
portation from Germany proves that a 
conscientiously pessimistic picture in 
which everything invariably turns out 
for the worst may strain the possibili- 
ties and weary the attention as fast 
as the consistently cheerful pictures 
of the local market. Probably the 
German demand for sad pictures is 
just as insistent and just as destructive 
to art as the American insistence on 
jollity. Not every element of “The 
Last Payment” is pure Teutonic. 
There is in one scene a tiger skin, and 
we have a dim notion that there was 
some such property in a novel by some 
English woman or other. We have 
forgotten her name and the book. 
Pola Negri plays the part of a young 
woman who goes in for vampiring 
rather extensively. She is an artist's 
model, and has little to occupy her 
thoughts. Accordingly, she sets her 
mind, among other things, to the ruin- 
ation of men. One by one she casts 
them aside like withered violets. In 
spite of the general business depres- 
sion, no slump is evident in vampiring. 
But even a going concern may come 
upon misfortune suddenly, and so it is 
with the woman portrayed by Pola 
Negri. She has the bad luck to fall 
in love, and, of course, that ends her. 
It was most unprofessional. Worst 
of all, the man she picks out as the 
recipient of her affections is the father 
of one of her victims. The young man 
is inconsiderate enough to shoot him- 
self just outside the private dining- 
room where the happy pair are dining. 
His act prejudices his father against 
the vampire. Whereupon Pola Negri 
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goes out into the night disconsolate 
and wanders along the railroad track. 
Here she hits upon the idea of throw 
ing herself under a railroad train. The 
service is excellent, and almost im- 
mediately an accommodation train 
comes whirling across the screen and 
ends the picture. 

It is a film more suitable for the 
continent than for America. If one 
saw it in Berlin he might have a rather 
enjoyable time by staggering out of the 
theater to the nearest restaurant and 
weeping into his beer about the fate 
of the beautiful and unhappy woman. 
Here there is nothing into which to 
weep. Near tears are hardly a fitting 
substitute. 


Bet though “The Last Payment” 

is a rather trashy picture, we 
recommend it heartily to Miss Marion 
Davies, whom we saw recently in “The 
Bride’s Play.” Miss Davies is im- 
proving in her screen work, but she 
still seems unable to get away to a 
sprinting start. Once she makes up 
her mind, her work is often charming; 
but there is always the impression that 
she waits for the director to tell her 
what to do. And even then she does 
not seize an emotion immediately. She 
feints towards it once or twice, just 
to warm up, before she lands solidly. 
Perhaps she is thinking of that old 
copybook maxim—“Be sure you're 
right; then go ahead.” Pola Negri 
has simplified that motto to advantage. 
She just goes ahead. 





TOO MUCH WORK 

“I want to reduce.” 

“Then you must choose che least fat- 
tening foods.” 

“But I don’t know what they are.” 

“You can read up on them in a 
couple of hours.” 

“Aw, I knew there was a lot of work 
attached.” 
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] Doris Eaton, 
| of R.-C. Pictures, 
in “At the Stage 
| Door.” Doris has 
restored the Johnny 

to his old post 


VARD THAYER MONROE 


Muriel Stryker in the “Midnight Frolic.” 


Sally “looks for the 
lining,” and the box 


had found it. 


Muriel might be termed the Bronze Belle. 











Marilynn Miller in “Sally.” 
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Exit the Leg 


By Georce JEAN NATHAN 


to demonstrate indications of its 

strength as a theatrical asset in 
the reign of Rutherford B. Hayes fol- 
lowing the American invasion of Lydia 
Thompson's British Blondes, and which 
reached its commercial peak in the 
reign of William H. Taft following the 
disclosures of Dr. Ziegfeld, appears 
now, in the dynasty of Warren B. Hard- 
ing, to be the victim of a disastrous 
bear movement. The day when a the- 
atrical producer could take one good 
tune and two good jokes and sell them 
to the public for two dollars and a half 
by backing them up with thirty or forty 
shapely limbs appears, at least for the 
present, to be gone. This no one real- 
izes better than the producers them- 
selves. There is not a music show in 
New York as I write that relies on the 
leg to capture trade. 

Glance at the list. “The Blue Kit- 
ten” is what is known in technical art 
circles as “a long-skirt show.” So is 
“Good Morning, Dearie.” So is “Tan- 
gerine.” The new Elsie Janis show does 
not rely on its girls at all. Nor does 
Ed Wynn’s “Perfect Fool.” Nor, to 
any extent, does Al Jolson’s “Bombo.” 
Another long-skirt show is “The 
O’Brien Girl.” And the Music Box 
Revue offers spectacular song numbers 
in lieu of the old leg féte. The last 
Ziegfeld “Follies” and George White's 
“Scandals” found the girls’ legs in the 
background. “The Chocolate Soldier” 
and “The Merry Widow” revivals, have 
as few legs asa snake. “Blossom Time” 
is as legless as a bookcase. The latest 
“Midnight Frolic,” a leg show, has made 
not half the money that the roof shows 
used to make. Legs seem to have been 
relegated to memory along with “The 
Black Crook,” Frankie Bailey, “The 
Follies of 1914,” and Harry Thaw. The 
public, at least professionally, is tired 
of legs. Why? 


‘T's female leg, which first began 


HE women’s styles for the last half- 

dozen years—the short skirts that 
barely graze the knees—have made the 
leg anything but a theatrical drawing- 
card. What man so foolish as to pay 
to get into a theater to see what he 
can see gratis on the street? (The 
style is now in process of change; skirts 
are getting longer; the leg may in a 
year or so consequently again come into 
its theatrical own). Another reason: 
The music show stage overdid the leg 
business. For years it showed nothing 
but legs, legs, legs, until the sight of 
a girl’s leg made the public feel as if 
it had just eaten its eighth Hamburg 


steak. Even a visitor from the hinter- 
land doesn’t want to look at the 
Aquarium more than five or six times. 
Woodrow Wilson himself got tired of 
vaudeville leg shows and, on April 6, 
1920, went to see a play by Booth Tark- 
ington. Still another reason: There 
was a day, as our statistics prove, when 
the female leg was a theatrical magnet 
so powerful that no clergyman for miles 
around could resist it. But its mag- 
netism was reduced by heightening it, 
so to speak. When Dr. Ziegfeld began 
lifting his girls’ skirts so high that the 
fair creatures had to wear nets to keep 
their hair from being mussed, the mere 
leg, obviously, lost its power as a single 
theatrical force. When the eminent 
doctor, back in 1909, began showing his 
ladies in a state of deshabille beside 
which Lady Godiva took on the aspect 
of a Greenwich Village cozy-corner, the 
doom of the leg was sealed. The leg, 
once the symbol of deviltry, became the 
symbol of innocence. And when a stage 
subsequently revealed only legs the 
bald-head row lost interest. 


HAVE alluded to “Elsie Janis and 

Her Gang” and to “The Blue Kit- 
ten.” The former may be described as 
the kind of show wherein the girls, 
upon sitting down, make certain that 
their skirts are duly patted back into 
place. Miss Janis herself sets the pace. 
Never once does she sit down without 
demurely casting her right eye south- 
east by south to ascertain if by any 
chance her ankle shows above the rein- 
forced heel line. From eight-thirty 
until eleven I observed only one girl 
who didn’t seem to care whether her 
limbs showed above the big toe, and 
I'll bet a case of genuine gin that she 
was fired after the opening performance. 
The show, indeed, is as prim and sedate 
as a church sociable. It is a perfectly 
safe entertainment to take one’s grand- 
mother to. Miss Janis, whose imita- 
tions are still the admirable things they 
always have been, appears to believe 
that the object of a revue is to make 
the public believe in God. Her show 
is as moral as icewater. 

Miss Janis acknowledges full respon- 
sibility for her exhibit. She wrote the 
lines and the tunes, gathered the com- 
pany together, painted the scenery, 
made the costumes, staged the show, 
called Mr. A. L. Erlanger by his first 
name and got the bookings, bought the 
railroad tickets and—so one suspects 
after reading some of them—wrote a 
number of the notices. Miss Janis, in 
the excessive virtuosity incidental to 


the composition of her show, has not 
confined her imitations to Ethel Barry- 
more, Fanny Brice and Sam Bernard. 
The leading sketch of the evening, a 
Montmartre burlesque, I seem to re- 
member from afar. Just where I saw 
it (in one form or another), I can’t at 
the moment recall. But it has a curi- 
ously familiar ring. So, also, are some 
of Miss Janis’ lines and tunes so fam- 
iliar as to be almost impudent. 

“The Blue Kitten,” on the other hand, 
is immensely more diverting stuff. It 
doesn’t posture a cheap production as 
a virtue; it hires competent music show 
performers in place of performers who 
in the main have nothing to recommend 
them save the fact that they served in 
the late war; it has at least three good 
tunes, four good jokes, five good dances 
and six good-looking chorus girls. The 
libretto is based on the jocund Parisian 
farce, “The Chasseur at Maxim’s,” and, 
while it obediently leaves out a con- 
siderable measure of the farce’s humor, 
still retains more of it than is custom- 
arily the case. I recommend the evening 
to all such persons as go to a music 
show to see a music show and not a 
Y. M. C. A. entertainment. 


‘T° return briefly to the motif. An- 
other reason for the public's pres- 
ent apathy toward the leg may lie in the 
species of legs that have, so often in the 
last five years, been vouchsafed to it. 
My private bartender and valet, M. 
Ludwig C. Rochambeau, a close student 
of such matters, informs me that after 
a protracted close survey of the sub- 
ject he has discovered only three pairs 
of vintage legs on our music stage dur- 
ing the years from September 1, 1919, 
to January 30, 1922. The balance, he 
reports, were either too fat or too thin 
or too something. While I do not pre- 
sume to a knowledge of the subject so 
exact as M. Rochambeau’s, I have a 
suspicion that there is some truth in 
what he says. Indeed, I may humiliate 
myself sufficiently toconfess that, glanc- 
ing in a wild and wayward moment 
at the lower half of the young ladies 
on the New Amsterdam roof, I was as- 
tonished to observe that even the erst- 
while sagacious Ziegfeld had apparently 
batted an eye. Among all the thirty 
young ladies there was not a single leg 
—in the Greek meaning. There were 
legs, to be sure, but there was not a 
leg. 

Wherewith, I leave the subject, with 
all its more serious and significant 
implications, to Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews. 
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For the first time in the history of the Hippodrome an artist was invited to see a performance from behind. 
Litle’s experience so impressed him that he suggested that the management turn the theater inside out. 


Mr. 





MAKING UP FOR HIS NEW ROLE 


EDITORIAL 


By Wituram ALLEN WHITE 


WHEN WILL BECOMES BILL 


O Will Hays is going into the movies for $150,000 a 

year—a lot of money. Good people are wagging 

their heads rather briskly these days, asking what 
possible service Will Hays can do for the movies, which 
is worth twice as much as the service of the President 
of the United States. The answer, of course, is “noth- 
ing.” One hundred and fifty thousand dollars represents 
practically all of Will Hays’s salary. 

But $75,000 represents only a part of Harding's salary. 
Harding gets first page, first column position for all that 
he says, and much that he does. He gets his name in the 
history, and his statue in a park, and maybe his name 
on the ten-dollar bill. Aid then every day he can see 
intellectual giants like Jims, Reed and Watson or the Toms 
Watson and Bell of Georgia Also the President has 
a good cook supplied to him by the Government, and 
Mrs. Harding never has to worry about a hired girl. 
And he has all the “comps” he wants to all the shows 
and circuses that come to Washington, and is well out 
of the Senate, where he doesn’t have to listen to the 
interminable chatter of that magpie Coolidge. So the 
$75,000 that he gets is a mere bagatelle, to use a classi- 
cism, and Bill Hays would swap jobs with Harding any 
day in the week, and any hour in the day, and throw in 
Douglas Fairbanks and Charlie Chaplin to boot. 

Will Hays is going into a new and strange world. He 
is an amiable, conscientious little man, who seems to have 
built his life upon the Indiana model—one country, one 
flag, one wife, one heck of a time with a nickel’s worth 
of peanuts at the menagerie. But now he is going into 


a rather hectic world. And the test is going to come in 
the next six months. And here will be the sign and 
token of his rectitude and probity. If next autumn he 
is still Will Hays, the Presbyterian Church will have done 
its work. If he emerges as Bill, the official count will 
be required to determine the result. 


MIXING HER ARTS 


HE other day after the private showing of the film 

version of “Star Dust,” one of her stories, Fannie Hurst 

rose up and spoke her mind. She said what she thought 
of the mawkish, frivolous, stupid, silly thing that had been 
made from her story. Her words will burn forever in many 
an author’s heart. Nothing cuts an uglier wound there than 
the sight of a story with some aspiration at intellectual 
capacity as it appears in the average movie. 

The whole trouble, however, is not with the movie pro- 
ducer, but with the author. He should not offer his story 
to be filmed. The narrow limits of the moving picture are 
bound to cut the core out of a novel that pretends to discuss 
a problem, define a character, or dramatize an idea. The 
movies can show only action. And the things that may be 
displayed in action are few and simple; anger, lust, impa- 
tience, absurdity, sorrow, pleasure and a few other simple 
emotions form the whole scale of the movie. In a story the 
whole gamut of human passions, aspirations and hopes must 
find expression in every shade of intensity, not in mere 
black and white. 

Why movie men feel that they can reproduce a novel is 
astonishing. It’s a wonder they wouldn’t try the first six 
books of Euclid, with Theda Bara doing the triangles, Fatty 




















Arbuckle the vicious circles and Fon- 
taine Fox the scenario. Yet that’s no 
more impossible than to try “Les 
Miserables” on the screen. So far 
they have hesitated to put on a thing 
like Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy,” 
even retitled as “Golden Sin,” with 
Wallace Reid and Norma Talmadge as 
the golden sinners. Yet Scriabine's 
music is no more mysterious, elusive 
and whimsical than scores of novels 
that are mangled by the movie. What 
movie producer would attempt to make 
a film version of Michael Angelo’s 
“David,” or Botticelli’s “Spring,” or 
Christopher Wren’s St. Paul's? Yet 


“Modesty? 
‘ - your generation absorbed it all and 
these expressions of the aspirations of didn’t leave a bit for us!” 
men are no more gloriously beyond the 
simple multiplication of action after 
action upon the screen than is the story of “Our 


Mutua! 
Friend.’ 

The screen produces an art by itself. Writing for the 
screen should no more be attempted by writers of fiction 
than writing for the screen should be attempted by sculptors 
or painters; indeed sculpture and painting are more nearly 
akin to the movie than novel making. Sometimes an intelli- 
gent producer of moving pictures takes a novel and makes 
something fine of it; but it is not the novel. It is “something 
rich and strange,” beautiful, but not the story. It cannot be 
the story, and authcrs who lust for the fleshpots in large 
royalties, should not mind if out of the fleshpots come hash 
or goulash, or Heaven knows what of devil’s broth. Fannie 
Hurst spoke her mind. Also Freedom shrieked, but never- 
theless Koskiusko fell. Speaking one’s mind helps after the 
beans have been spilled. But the beans should be kept out 
of the flimsy container of the screen. 


THE COUNTERS OF POLITICS 


HAT curious things come rattling out of the dice 

W eee of Fate! Fourteen years ago Victor Murdock 
was leading a fight to overthrow the Cannon and 

the Cannon rule in the House of Representatives. Cannon 
was overthrown and the power of the Speaker passed. The 
Speaker of the House is not so important an officer of the 
Government to-day as the party floor leader of the majority 
party. Cannon went out in 1912 and came back in 1914. 
Victor Murdock went out of Congress in 1914, and never 
came back. It was said with glee by those who believed 
in the old order that Murdock going down and out the 
front steps of the Capitol met Uncle Joe coming up and in. 
Well, Murdock walked down the steps of the Capitol, 
over to France and 
China, and then into a 
good Government job 
as a member of the 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission. He is now 
the oldest and probably 
the most influential 
member of the com- 
mission. The Supreme 
Court the other day in 
a most important deci- 
sion gave tremendous 
power to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
The decision looked as 
innocent as a basket 
of chips. A manufac- 
turing company sought 
to control retail prices 
by co-operation with 
dealers who reported 
éther dealers cutting 
the fixed prices. The 
companyrefused tosell t5 spend. 
to any dealer who cut 


Always wuz lucky! 





Why, granny, old dear, 





“Born with a silver knife in your mouth, as it were.” 





prices, or to any dealer selling to any- 
one else who cut prices. The com 
mission held this was an unfair method 
of competition, being in restraint of 
trade, and the U. S. court held that 
“restraint of trade’ is, as a matter of 
fact, an unfair method of competition 
That was all, but it broadens the work 
of the commission greatly. 

The commission will not be confined 
now to controlling competition be- 
tween two competitors on the same 
plane as between one manufacturer 
. and another manufacturer. The com 
mission now has a look in on all the 
larger trade restraints, even though the 
trade restraints are not as between 
two companies but are monopolistic 
trade restraints. The decision marks 
a new step in handling problems of American commerce, 
and now all questions of vexatious restraints are up to the 
Federal Trade Commission in the courts without attempted 
resorts to fines and sentences. This practically puts all 
questions of American business into the Federal Trade 
Commission, making it a body of vast power 

Victor Murdock is on the commission by reason of his 
long service. He gives much color to the work of the 
commission. He walked out of Congress, down the steps 
and into a place of great responsibility. Uncle Joe Cannon 
walked up the steps into Congress, the doorkeeper in the 
House of Lords stationed at a rather unimportant back 
door, rather near the entrance to oblivion. So Fate shakes 
the dice that governs the destinies of men in our politics, 
queerest of all indoor games. Murdock’s curve has teen 
steadily upward for twenty years, Cannon’s gently receding. 
According to the outward and visible signs, Murdock has 
been going down and Cannon up. You never can tél. 
The counters of politics are mighty deceptive. 


“THE LIVELIER IRIS” 


Ne oe And “the livelier iris” is already changing 
“on the burnished dove” to wit and namely politics. 
The air is filled with the tang and joy of new candi- 
datures, the crisp joy of new issues, the inspiring atmos- 
phere of delicious hypocrisies. Soon we shall drink 
thirstily the savor of the candidate’s cigar, and in a few 
weeks the voice of the slogan and the roorback will be 
heard in the land. A beauteous season is the spring with 
its ancient awakening of new ambitions, new hopes, new 
lies about the taxes, and how to reduce them. In the 
spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to the alluring 
prospect of getting an 
office where he can live 
without brains. Al- 
ways the shimmering 
glory of a political job 
dances before his eyes, 
and so he goes out 
blithely with his little 
old campaign lie to 
lure the ballot from 
the guileless citizen. 
This year he has bur- 
nished up the good old 
lie about the taxes. 
They are going to be 
reduced, and we are 
going to get some- 
thing for nothing. 
These are great 
days — with _ spring 
in the air, and the 
campaign lie  float- 
ing languorously upon 
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Nurich—Yes, Mrs. Inright, I got more money than I'll ever be able the just-stirring breeze 


that brings rich hints 
of summer sweetness. 
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“No, Phil, I can’t marry you. I’m going to have a career—be a musician—” 

: “Well, the greatest song in the world is ‘Sleep, My Baby, Sleep!’” 

; He who dances must pay t The bird who said, “An apple a day The only thing these here gentle- 
—also the head waiter, the waiter, t! keeps the doctor away,” never bought men farmers in ridin’ suits know ‘bout 
flower girl, the hat check boy one of ‘em in one of those Fancy crops is thet they're good t’ hit their 

! doorman and the taxi-cab driver Fruit Shops! hosses with! 




















































| With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 









































HIS BELIEF TWO TIMES 
“Is Jack very re Prof. (calling roll)—Mr. Shue. 
—] ligious?” Shue (vociferously)—Here! 
—j}— J “Religious? Say, [That's loud enough for a pair of 
rs sie C he actually be Shoes.”—Gettysburg Gettysburgian. 


lieves the epistles 





P were the wives of AWGOWAN 
 \} the apostles.” — A Freshman from the Amazon 
wd MichiganGargoyle Put nighties of his Gramazon; 


The reason’s that 
He was too fat 
To get his own Pajamazon. 
—Lehigh Burr. 








This kind of girl, long, REFLEX ACTION 





‘ 
long ago, [ wanted to kiss Janet last night, 

Wore clothes that so I tried some psychology.” 
covered all — ask “Did it work?” 


dad. 
But now—it pleases us 
to show a 
There’s room for 
many an ad. \ 


“No, I gave her 
the stimulus, but 
she reflected too 
much.’ — Yale 






This type of girl in by 


gone days 
; Would close her mouth 
whene’er one kissed 
her, # 
She'd open wide her eyes / 
and gaze— 


But if you try it now— 
oh! mister!! \ 


THEY ARE WISE 


“Can any man in this audience truth : 
To get her men old Cle 











fully say that education has hurt hi: gave / 

business?’ challenged the educator Big river parties ‘fore ; / 
“I can,” answered a small man in the she tricked ‘em wih d. 

“ — This girl to-day know See , 

“And might I ask what your business how to save Vv Lae ‘4 

in?” asked the educator One downward glance RN 
“Certainly,” answered the other. “I another victim a 

used to make a good living peddling \ SS) | 

the book, ‘What Every Young Girl Should Know’; but \ 4 


there’s no demand for it any longer.”—Williams Purple Kaa 
Cow. ~ 
ADVICE , 


“I’ve got a date with a beautiful girl to go to a dance, 














but I just found out she has a wooden leg. What should i anee guarded 
I do? : By dragons (if you 
“Break it off!"—Johns Hopkins Black and Blue Jay trust the fables), 
Look what protects her 
EMBARRASSED Scone Guan 
“Sure embarrassed the other night Ye gods! How Time 
Made a break in front of my girl.” has turned the tables. 
“Oh, chagrined?” Johns Hopkins Black and Blue Jay. 
She — Oh, “No, she laughed!”—Annapolis Los 
ag ty INEVITABLE WORSE 
thet dou ond “T hadda come out with it,” said th Ted—What's worse than playing 
get it for me, cork, as the home-brew exploded a oker with a hard loser? 
will you, please? over the room.—Pennsylvania Punch Ed—Playing with an easy winner.— 
—Yale Record. Bowl California Pelican. 
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Digest of the Worlds Humor 


IDNIGHT, and in the smoking 
room of a club sat a young man 
huddled in a chair. A friend entered. 
“Hello, Smith,” he asked, cheer- 
fully, “no 
“No,” muttered the despairing one, 
“I—I daren’t.” 

“Why, what's the matter?” 

“Matter? It's the end of every- 
thing It means run, grief and a 
spoiled life!” 

The friend looked frightened. “Here, 
Smith, tell me what's up Perhaps I 
can help you 

Smith clinched his fists .till the 

ickles showed white 

‘No one can help me,” he cried in 
agony “I have come to the end of 
all things! At eight o'clock I tele- 
phoned to my wife and gave her a 
perfectly good excuse for not coming 
straight home, and—” his voice sank 
to a whisper—“I've forgotten what I 


said "Philadelphia Record 


a 


going home yet?” 


“Do you subscribe to the theory 
that money talks?” 

“Yes,” said the impecunious citizen 

“You never have any money How 
did you find that out?” 

“By eavesdropping.”—Kansas City 
Star 


“I never tasted such queer batter 
cakes.” 

“Hey, you've fried my home brew.” 
-Louisville Courier-Journal. 

















Harassed Assistant—I am sorry, 
madam, but this is all we have in 
stock. 

Shopper—Oh, don’t bother! I only 
wanted a little square for the bottom 
of the canary’s cage. — Pearson's 
Weekly (London) 
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“It’s nine o'clock, and you promised 
to meet me at seven.’ 

“Oh, Reggie, I thought I said eight.” 
—The Weekly Telegraph. 


“Since Jones got married he has in- 
vented a great scheme to keep his wife 
from taking money out of his pocket.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Uh-huh. When he has any, he 
plays poker before he goes home.— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 


A magazine writer says the dog fills 
an empty place in man’s life. This is 
especially true of the hot dog.—Hart- 
ford Times 


“This is only a pig case What is 
that young lawyer so wrought up 
about?” 

“He has a reputation to make. Win 
a pig case and you may be engaged 
in a breach of promise suit.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


Department Manager—We'll have 
to fire that new salesman. He's asleep 
most of the time. 

General Manager—No, don’t fire 
him. Send him up to the clock sec- 
tion. We can use him there demon- 
strating alarm clocks on him.—Boston 
Globe 


Fair Angler—Mr. Rosenthall is so 
interesting when he is fishing 

Ethusiastic Rodman—Has he caught 
some big fish lately? 

“No. But he talks to the bait just 
like it was a pair of dice.’—The Cata- 
lina Islander 


A Wichita woman washed her pet 
poodle in a toilet preparation the other 
day and turned his fleaship into a 
bright pink shade The result has 
been to cause a great wave of prohibi- 
tion in the Country Club district, for 
the hootch drinkers think they are see 
ing things when they spy the passion 
ate pup and are signing the pledge 
right and left. — Eldorado (Kan.) 
Times 


“Do you ever make mistakes?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the druggist. “We 
make mistakes occasionally. One of 
our customers thought he was buying 
extract the other day, but a clerk gave 
him horse liniment instead. He drank 
it, too.” 

“Any complaint?” 

“No complaint Several of his 
neighbors came in the next morning 
with prescriptions from a veterina 
rian.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Mrs. Flubdub is getting a divorce.” 

“But I thought he was a model hus- 
band.” 

“Well, he was a 1918 model.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“T am told that you and your hus- 
band had a falling out!” 

“Never in your life: simply di- 
vorced.”—Le Rire (Paris). 
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“Scrambled egg: ordered a cus- 
tomer in a city market restaurant. 
“Milk toast,’”’ murmured his compan- 
ion, who was not feeling well 

“Scramble two and a grave yard 
stew,” sang out the waitress with 
the Titian hair 

“Here,” corrected the second man. 
“IT want milk toast 


“You'll 


replied the 
girl. “That's what they call 


get it, Buddy, 
Ik t 


m toast 





jown in Pittsbur where I worked.” 

The two customers held a confer 
ence and decided to “put one over 
on the “fresh young thing” from Pitts- 


burgh. The first one wanted a glass of 


milk and the second a cup of black 
coree 
When the girl appeared to put a 
set up” of the restaurant artillery in 
ont of the men the second man gave 


he following order: 

“A bottle of fluid for my 
friend and a scuttle of Java with no sea 
foam for me 

Chalk one an’ a 
She didn’t even grin. 


, , 
iacteal 


dipper of ink, 
uted the gir! 


—The Arklight 


“Well, that’s settled!” sighed a north 
side man to his the other evening, 


id been ruminat- 


“Now 


after he, apparently, h 
ng over the noiday nigntmare 
iets go to a movie 
What's settled? 
“Oh, I 
I would 
should give it to 
“Well, 
“I'd fellow 
gave it to me and save the trouble 
f paying it out in small 


asked. 
hguring out what 
h $100,000 if some one 
me,” he replied 
would you d 


sne 
was just 


do wit 


what 





give it right back 


th 


that 
amounts 


Come on lis News 





Angelina—I'm afraid I’m not a very 


good cook, but I'll try ever so hard 
atter were married 

Edwin—Better try now, before 
we're married. Try it on your folks 
and let me know how it comes out. 


-~Detroit News 
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Visitor (teasingly)—Will 
Doris—No, but I'll let 





you let me have your do 
you one of f 





“Dear, do you not find difficulty 
hearing?” 


in 


“That may be! But the scenery is 
marvelous.’—Le Rire (Paris). 

“What's wrong?” asked Parker 
“You look worried.” 

“I am,” replied his friend. “I wrote 


two notes—one to my broker, asking 
him if he took me for a fool, and the 
other to Miss Golding, asking her if 
she would marry me. While I was out 
somebody telephoned ‘Yes,’ and I don’t 
know which of them it was!”—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


““My brother,” said the solemn-look 
ing person who needed a haircut and 
a shave, “do you realize that the world 
is out of joint?” 

“It may be,” replied Mr. Grumpson, 
“but I don’t believe anybody who'd 
rather make speeches about the situa- 
tion than devote himself to some use 
ful employment is going to do much 
to restore what is known 
in political circles as 
normalcy.” — Birming- 


ham Age-Herald. 


Doris? 


‘s house, 
fourpence a week!’’—Passing Show (London) 


1 
il 
the top rooms for 


23 


Congresswoman Robertson, of Ok 
lahoma, was talking about woman in 
politics 

“Woman lacks political training as 
yet,’ she said, “but there is no reason 
why, in time, she shouldn’t do as well 
in politics as man doe 

“Certainly in replying to hecklers 


she will do wel 


one 


chill October evening to 


I remember stopping 
listen to 


a woman preaching some new creed to 
others from a soapbox 


‘Say!’ a 
‘Say, y 
you turn your 

*‘*‘Well, you 


rough 
u look cold, baby! 


ci 


shouted at _ her. 


W! 


me? 


1y don't 
, 


iar ilKe 


ee, ‘baby’ answered 


sweetly from her soapbox—‘well, you 
see, I've got a clean neck.’ ”’—Detroit 
Free Press. 

Orville Stover is building a new 
house. A little over a year ago Or- 
ville came up here to attend singing 
school, and while here he fell heels 
over head in ve with a pretty girl 
and told her the old story, and got 


the girl and forty acres of 








i. a horse 
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and a Holstein cow, and the best Po- 
land-China sow in the town. Thats 
what I call a stroke of luck, as the 
fellow said when the lightning missed 
his wife and hit his mother-in-law 
—Conway (Ga.) Unit 

“You keep a great stock of blank 
applications for marriage licenses, I 
see. More than you can use in ten 
years.” 


“They tear up a great many in their 


nervousness 
allows for that 


A 


paternal government 


"Detroit Free Press 
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“I left lovey in tears,” said the young 


husband, frantically. “What shall I 
do, father?” 

“Send for her mother, my boy. Let 
the old lady settle your quarrel.” 

“But that would be a matter of days, 
you know.” 

“Then send for her dressmaker.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


She—Does the fact that I have 
money make any difference to you, 
dearest? 

He—Of course it does, my own. It 
is such a comfort to know that if I 
should die you would be provided for 

“But suppose I should die first?” 

“Then I would be provided for.” 
—Boston Transcript 


“Why don't you let your daughter 
assume some of your household cares? 
She is old enough to be a great help 


to you.” 

“Oh, she does a lot. I hardly ever 
have to clean up after her when 
she makes fudge now.”’—Washington 
Times. 


First Actor—Playwright Chapulski 
has a very valuable assistant in his 
wife. 

Second Actor—I didn’t know that 

“Yes, she makes a scene every day.” 
—Houston Post. 


“Now, boy, put your dime novel 
away and carry this message, will you? 
Can't you hustle a little?” 


“Gezzo.” 
“Just imagine you are on the vil- 
lain’s trail."—Detroit Free Press 


Our profanity expert is back from 
a vacation in Kansas, where, he says, 
he learned some new words from 
farmers who are selling their corn for 
twenty-six cents a bushel.—Little Rock 
(Ark.) Gazette. 
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“It's really exasperating to observe how few men are polite toward 


women.” 


“Why, madam, how can you say such a thing? 


I wouldn't think of 


talking to a lady with my hat on.”—Le Rire (Paris). 


Booth Tarkington, according to Ger- 
ald de Maurier, who knows him well, is 
an American patriot. Recently when 
he was in Italy a native spoke to him 
of Vesuvius. 

“Well, anyway,” said the Italian, 
“I’m sure you have nothing like Vesu- 
vius in the United States.” 

“We've got Niagara Falls,” said 
Tarkington, “which could put the 


blamed thing out in just about two min- 
utes.”"—Pittsburgh Chronicle 
graph. 


Tele- 





Village Spinster—And send me some mistletoe, will you? 
Flippant Youth—Certainly, miss; but, of course, we don’t guarantee it! 


—Passing Show (London). 


Huh! Someone has calculated that 
the longer skirt edict will mean 50 mil- 
lion dollars direct to the cloth indus- 
try, for 25 million yards more of 
cloth, to say nothing of employment 
for twenty thousand more people. 
Yes, but it would ruin the silk stock- 
ing industry and the oculists who are 
treating men for eye strain would 
starve to death.—Houston Post. 


“Why were you not suspicious of 
that thief who grabbed a tray of dia- 
monds and darted out of the door?” 

“He disarmed suspicion,” said the 
jeweler. 

“Yes?” 

“He said he wanted to look at some 
engagement rings and the fellow acted 
the part so well he actually stammered 
and turned red.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Ted—Tom claims to be quite a golf 
player. What do you think? 

Ned—I'd rather wait until I hear 
what his caddy says—New York Sun 


An old darky got up one night at a 
revival meeting and said: “Brudders 
an’ sisters, you knows an’ I knows dat 
I ain’t been what I oughter been. Ise 
robbed henroosts and stole hawgs, an’ 
tole lies, an’ got drunk an’ slashed folks 
wi’ mah razor, an’ shot craps, an’ 
cussed an’ swore; but I thank the Lord 
der’s one thing I ain’t nebber done: 
I ain’t nebber lost mah religion.”— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


“Is this a free country?” 
“What is it you want to do?”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 
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IN 1940 
The Aviator—Father and mother, 
here is my charming fiancée that I 
brought back from the moon.—Le Rire 
(Paris ). 


The lid not yet having been clamped 
down tight on tales that refer to those 
debilitating days of false stimulation, 
those days the memory of which sting- 
eth like an adder, we feel free to pass 
along this account of a foggy-minded 
man who entered a drug store at just 
about the time for closing. He wan- 
dered about the store, until the clerk, 
in a hurry to close the store and go 
home, said: 

“Come, hurry up! What do you 
want?” 

“No rush; no rush ’t all,” said the 
customer, radiating good nature and 
a strong aroma. “Don’t know what I 
want. Want somep’en, don’ know 
what ‘tis Forgot. Name over some 
of the things you got.” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “we have 
tooth paste and mustard plasters and 
hair brushes and razor blades and soap 
and pills and—”’ 

“Hol’ on! Hol’ on! Don’ want 
none those things. That ain't right. 
Shay, what's some of th’ Great Lakes?” 

“Oh, there’s Lake Superior and 
Michigan, and Erie—” 

“Erie! Thash th’ feller! Who 
was th’ feller said ‘Don’ give up th’ 


ship?’” 

“Perry.” 

“Thash it! Perry! Gimme five 
cents worth o’ perrygoric.”—Boston 
Herald. 


“Plunkville has more _ population 
than I thought. Plenty of well- 
dressed people on the street.” 

“Conditions are unusual this week, 
mister.” 

“Hey?” 

“A minstrel show has busted right 
in our midst.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


“Is he well read?” 

“Is he! I should say... he knows 
just when to applaud during an ec- 
centric dancing act.”"—New York Sun. 


“That was a fine selection,” said the 
music lover. 

“Quite so, quite so,” murmured the 
low-browed listener. “Something clas- 
sic, wasn’t it?” 

ues ye 

“Would you mind putting on a jazz 
record as a sort of ‘chaser’?”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


jacob Oppenheimer, just back from 
Germany, brings the following story 
to show how the mark has fallen: 

Having occasion to change some reg- 
ular money Oppenheimer proffered a 
bill of fair denomination and in return 
received a basketful of marks. 

Stirring about in the marks with his 
hand Oppenheimer said to the German: 

“This isn't enough, is it?” 

“Well,” the German replied, “if I 
give you another basketful you'll have 
to return the baskets.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 


“Are those eggs fresh?” 

“Fresh, mum?” replied the veracious 
dealer. ‘“‘Why, the hens that laid them 
eggs ain't even missed ’em yet.’’—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


“The man in the next flat must be 
making home brew.” 


“Why?” 
“Our roaches are returning in an 
intoxicated condition.”” — Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 














“My dear,” said Mr. Plunger when 
he went home one evening, “I’ve some- 
thing important to tell you—a receiver 
has been appointed to take charge of 
my affairs.” 

“How nice!" cooed Mrs. Plunger. 
“When will he hold his first recep- 
tion?”—Boston Transcript. 


“But surely,” said the haughty 
woman, “if I pay fare for my dog he 
will be treated the same as other pas- 
sengers and be allowed to occupy a 
seat?” 

“Of course, madam,” the guard re- 
plied, politely, “provided he does not 
put his feet on it.”—Pearson’s Maga- 
zine. 


“When the burglar emerged from 
the cellar, there was I with my re- 
volver pointed straight at him.” 

“Did you tell him to throw up his 
hands?” 

“Heavens, no! He was carrying an 
armful of my home brew.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

















“Yer wouldn't think that little shrimp was a hero, would yer?” 
“"Im? No. Why, wot’s he done?” 
“Been married five times.”—Supplement to Weekly Telegraph (London> 
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It’s too bad there were no movie cameras in the days of St. George and the Dragon. 


NO GREAT RISK 
“I think I'll just quietly hang some 
rules and regulations in the kitchen. 
What do you say?” 
“I don’t think they'll do any harm 
The cook can't read.” 


THE LADY SUPERIOR 
“I'll expect you to correct the little 
grammatical errors I sometimes make 
when dictating letters.” 
“I thank you, sir. I expected only 
to be treated as an equal.” 


THE CONNOISSEUR 

“Colonel, as a connoisseur of repu- 
tation I would like your opinion of 
this stuff.” 

“You shall have it. This is a brand 
I would never give to a tramp in the 
old days, but it has a rare bouquet 
now.” 


LESS STRICT 
“How was discipline in the army?” 
“Well, I had more liberty than I 
have at home.” 
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EXPERT LINGUISTS 
“How is your little baby brother, 
Willie? Can he talk yet?” 
“Yes'm, he talks all right; but no- 
body only Ma and Grandma can under- 
stand what he says.” 


VERY RARE 
“The age of miracles is past, old 
man.” 
“Not quite. I met a man yesterday 
who didn’t know how to make home 
brew.” 




















Wit and Wisdom of Children 


DIGNITY 


A small boy was sitting next 
rather fussy woman in a crowded car, 
and he kept sniffing in a most annoy- 
ing way. Finally she asked: 

“Boy, have you got a handkerchief?” 

The small boy looked at her for a 
few seconds, and then, in a dignified 
manner, replied: 

“Yes, I have; but 
strangers.” 


to a 


I don’t lend it to 


WHAT THE SWITCH WAS FOR 


A little girl was entertaining a caller 
until her mother should appear. She 
noticed the caller’s eye wander to a 
switch on the mantel. 

“We keep that switch for our little 
dog,” volunteered the child. 


“Really, and where is your little 
dog?” inquired the visitor. 
“We haven't bought it yet,” the 


little girl answered. 


JUST MADE OVER 


After Mr. Brown had raked his yard 
he took the accumulated rubbish into 
the street to burn. A number of neigh- 
bors’ children came flocking about 
the bonfire, among them a little girl 
whom Mr. Brown did not remem 
ber having seen before Wishing 
to make the stranger feel at ease, 
he beamed upon her and _= said, 
heartily: “Hello, isn’t this a new 
face?” 

A deep red suffused her freckles 
“No,” she stammered, “it ain't new 
It’s just been washed.” 


HUGHES’ ZOO 


r 









Miss G. Raff 


to the portrait painter)— 
Tell me, Mister Monk, do you charge by 
the foot or by the yard? 


AN ALTERNATIVE 


Two children were playing on a 
back porch. The mother, in an ad- 
joining room, heard the remark: “Well, 
I can’t make an angel out of you, but 
I’m going to make a devil!” 

The mother peeped out to see just 
how this was to be accomplished. To 
her horror she saw the younger child 
standing very still, completely un- 
dressed, while the older child was 
applying a complete coating of green 
paint. 


A PERFECTLY GOOD ANSWER 


A teacher had a class studying the 
Colonial period in United States his- 
tory. One of the questions was: 
“What is meant by religious persecu- 
tion?” 

One of the girls gave this answer: 
“In olden times, when people went to 
church, all the men had to sit on one 
side and all the women on the other. 
This was religious persecution.” 


“IS THIS ALL?” 


After all sorts of hints, finally 
Johnny succeeded in getting a nickel 
from his mother, but he failed to 
thank her for it. Whereupon the 

mother somewhat ashamed of her 

offspring’s rudeness, remonstrated: 

“Johnny, you are awfully forget- 
ful. What should you say when 
you get something?” 

“I can’t tell,” was Johnny’s only 
reply. 

“You can’t tell? Why, Johnny, 
it’s awful! What does mamma say 
when papa gives her money?” 

“Is this all?” 
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Taking Her Order 


By Jeane Lesesne 


THE grocery clerk po 
trusty pencil above h orde} 
blank. He was young and husky an 


full of pep. 

“Yées’m?” he interrogated | 
as the customer hesitated 

“I want two loaves of bread,” sl 
began, marshaling her force 

“Yes’m.” 

“Two cents’ worth of compressed 
yeast, one package of currants, hal 
a pound of cheese, and a green pep 
per,” she went on bright! 

“Yes’m.” 

“Four bars of soap and a box of 
rolled oats,” she continued. 

“Yes’m.” 

“A box of macaroni, a bottle of 
bluing, and a can of salmon,” she 
babbled on. 

“Yes’m.” 

“A dozen eggs, a packet of codfish 
five pounds of sugar, and a can of 
evaporated milk.” 

Clearly she had struck her gait. 

“Yes’m.” 

“And how much are 

“Fifteen, twenty-five, fort 
and ninety.” 


olives os 


No One Need Buy 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Seep, Daten Talcum, 25¢. everywhe Samp! 
of Outioura Laboratories, Dept. 7 Maiden Mase 
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Easy to Learn at Home 













































| | 
This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant — gives quick relief Contains 
No Opiates —good for young and old 
afvuid. nat itiend. that Geull nnd it a | 20¢ per bottle everywhere 
rather rotten day for golf. 
“How many to the bottle, would ART POTOS—Becutifel women, ertistic 
1 Say o studies, wonderful photos from life, bathing 
“I have no idea, ma’am.” SS ee $3.00 en 
“How stupid! However, I wanted Wholesale prices on application 
; init, E. RAVELEAU, Editor 
them in bulk. I won't take any to- 26, Rue Pasteur Neuilly-Plaisance (Set O), France 
Make one of those loaves of 
read graham, please. Or I guess 
I'll have bran. And instead of the some somewhere else. Oh, haven't 
‘ther loaf of bread, send me a dozen you Seven-Eleven soap? That’s 
rumpets. No crumpets? How tire- funny. Well, don’t send any, then. 
some! Well, doughnuts then. I But you might add a gallon of mo 
ean the sort with jelly in the mid- lasses. Did I say brown sugar? | 
dle And do pick out real brown meant brown sugar, of course. | 
ones—the light ones are always raw. think you may change that green 
| think I'll take the tablet bluing pepper to a Hubbard squash—no, 
instead of the bottle. And it’s so lit- those dear little pie-pumpkins over 
tle I'll take it with me. You may there look a lot nicer. Send me two, 
ratch that off the list. And while and a bunch of celery. Now, about 
uu’re about it, send along two beans that bread, I guess I’ll have just a 
f oleo coloring—and don’t charge for loaf wheat bread and I'll make 
hem. I meant shrimp, not salmon. muffins for tea. Gracious! Is it 
My hi isband never can bear salmon, that late? Well, send the bill with 
ou know, his Aunt Ellen used to the order, and do get things right. 
erve it sooften. He lived with Aunt Being systematic myself, I do hate 
Ellen before he married me, poor to have trades-people make foolish 
dear! Well, you'd better make it six blunders. Now, about the cel- ‘ 
pounds of sugar, instead of five RS 


that'll make the half-cent come out 
I don’t like the looks of that his 

It’s pretty pale, and we like 
a good deep color in cheese. 


even. 


cheese. 








I'll get 


The next day they put him out of 
misery as 
could. 
promising blighted! 


they 
young and 


painlessly as 


Thus are the 





SHOCKING! 














Miss Catt—I consider her very old-fashioned. 


Miss Nipp—Yes. 
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The idea of her having only one husband! 
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‘THE FOLLIES, rich in beauty, 
In symmetry and grace, 
Perform a happy duty, 

Our megrims to efface. 


And one whose charm is catching 


Is here in action drawn; 


Her grace there is no matching. 


Her name? O’Denishawn. 


Now Is the Time 
By McCready Huston 


[t is not a day too soon to plan your 

summer vacation. By deciding now 
to spend the customary two weeks with 
pay in the Adirondacks, at the shore 
or in the wilds of Canada, one and 
one’s wife may enjoy thoroughly read- 
ing the resort circulars, estimating the 
expense, and mentally preparing the 
wardrobe, without being compelled to 
hurry. Nothing will make the annual 
vacation visit with the wife’s folks 
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more than a 
few months 
deciding to go else 
where for once. 

You know how it is 
You sit before the 
crackling logs and tell other 
how much you need to get clear away 
from everything and have a complete 
rest. The expressions have a familiar 
sound after they have been used for 
eight or ten years, but nothing else will 
do. After all, old phrases are best 
They are mild, but yet they satisfy 
You tell each other how much you need 
to get away from everything, and you 
believe it. In mutual compassion and 
a flare of independence you decide 
really do it this year. So the next day 
you send for the bushel of folders 


exciting 


spent in 


J. A.W. 


each 


BO-PEEP HAT FOR EVADING CREDITORS 
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The patent rights are yours. 


know all the time that 
vhen tl istomary two weeks rolls 
around you will pack up the children 


and go back to the old home town for 
he yearly vi the sport of resort- 
hunting is actually exciting. It is a 
happy time She agrees with you and 
you agree with her. It has not been 


since the honeymoon. This 
vacation is going to be dif- 


And though you know when 

er the fire and switch off the 

it will be just the same as 

er, you are just as happy as if you 
new you were really going some- 


PROPAGANDA SUSPECTED 
Hickville Storekeeper—I wus readin 
other day that it costs each an 
every person in these here United 
States almost $2 a year to support the 
rat population. 

Uriah Winrow (of the stove league) 
—That’s a purty fair preamble to a 
sellin’ talk, Hank. Now’s the fizzy- 
logical moment to show us yer new 
line of rat traps, or poison. 


The Dance 
By Wm. S. Adkins 


ESTIVE grandpa used to go 
Down the dance with heel and toe 


Watch his grandson dance with Sue, 
Heel and toe and shoulders, too. 














The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 
to Cuba and the 
West Indies 





Profusely illustrated with photographs | 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative 1 ’ 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Do go, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kilts, Nevis, Mar 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, ‘Trinidad, Cura 
cao Coveriag excursions, sporls and an 

ments, historwal facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 


will make getting bout easy and pleasant 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 
in colors, helpful maps Sent postpaid 


on receip 




















A companion volume book on 
the West Indies, dev: ively to th 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafe s and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Cu ( A.; 
Information; Matanzas Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer 
ican Colonies; Churches: Social Customs: 


Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75 
postpaid on soceipt of goles . Cc 
WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 








; march on the king’s men. 





Concerning Cromwell and Others 


By Wa ter PRICHARD EATON 


O.iver Cromwt \ play by John Drinkwater 

Houghton, Mifflin Company 

NDOUBTEDLY Oliver Crom- 

well had a mother, but it never 
occurred to us to think much about her 
till we read Drinkwater’s new play. 
But after we had finished it, we 
thought more about her than about 
Oliver, and we have a sneaking suspi- 
cion that Drinkwater half hoped we 
would. She was a snappy old party, 
and she knew Oliver was doing a 
necessary job in depriving King 
Charles of his royal bean; but, just 
the same, she regarded all men who 
fight and claw as rather silly and nasty 
little boys; and she much preferred 
Herrick’s poems, or to have Mr. John 
Milton drop in and read to her some- 
thing he was writing about the Fall of 
Man. In short, being over eighty, 
she had begun to justify G. B. Shaw's 
contention that the human race has got 
to lengthen its life-span to a couple 
of centuries before it can breed men 
sensible enough to govern the world 
without fighting. 

Son Oliver, however, saw no way out 
but to abandon his farm, organize an 
army with prayer and praise, and 
When the 
captured king proved a traitor, he cut 
off his head. No two people will 
ever agree about Oliver Cromwell. 
To Roosevelt he was a hero. H. L. 
Mencken probably blames him for the 
scarcity of beer in Baltimore. Drink- 
water accepts him as a solid, sincere, 
deeply religious Englishman, who was 
filled with a great love of freedom and 
did his best to attain it for his fellow 
Englishmen, in the only way he knew 
how. This is both the charitable and 
the common sense view. 

The play follcws the style of the 
author’s now famous “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” It is a series of deceptively 
simple episodes, that in the cumulative 
effect give us a vivid picture of a 
great man. 

Mopvern EnNctuisn Statesmen. By G. R. Sterling 

Taylor. Robert M. McBride & Co 
[8 SOMETHING the way that Car- 

lyle preached the gospel of silence 
in nineteen volumes, Mr. Taylor in 
this book writes about modern English 
statesmen, he himself admitting that 


| “the effect of a personal ruler is as 


the blowing of a contrary wind against 
an ocean tide; it blows the breakers 
into white foam; it cannot stop the 
irresistible flow’—the flow being the 
genius of the race, or economic evo- 
lution, or the great, mass forces which 
we are coming to realize are infinitely 
more important historically than the 
Lloyd Georges and Henry Cabot 
Lodges. 

But Mr. Taylor follows this admis- 
sion with one of the most stimulating 


} and interesting books we have encoun- 
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tered since Strachey’s “Queen Vic- 
toria.”” The statesmen he studies aré 
Cromwell, the Walpoles, the Pitts, 
Edmund Burke and Disraeli. He goes 
crashing merrily through the historical 
china closet, demolishing the precious 
cups and saucers of tradition, and he 
tears the Pitts and Burke off their 
pedestals, and triumphantly mounts 
thereon the figure of Disraeli, the Jew 
—but as a man, an Oriental visionary, 
a friend of the oppressed, not as a 
“practical” statesman. 

When you are finished, you have an 
oppressive sense that most British 
statesmen were not so much blowing 
against the racial tide, as with it, and 
this tide was the mad race of commer- 
cial imperialism. After a generation 
of such books, we shall begin to under- 
stand the World War a little better, 


rne Witte Horst 4 novel by Ian Hay 
(Major Beith) Houghton, Mifflin Company 
M408 BEITH, in a sarcastic fore- 
word to the reader, apologizes for 
writing a war story because, he says, 
you can’t very well write a story now 
without admitting there was a war, 
unless you make the characters luna- 
tics, convicts or conscientious object- 
ors (these latter, he evidently thinks, 
being a combination of the first two). 
So far, so good. But the real reason 
the public objects to war stories is not 
alone because it is fed up on war. It 
is because the war stories are a flourish 
of trumpets, and enter Tom Thumb. 
That’s what “The Willing Horse” is— 
or, rather, enter Tom Little Finger. 
The hero and heroine are kept apart 
by cruel fate, in the form of war, and 
united at the end by the tender author. 
The story might just as well have been 
laid in 1871 or 1937, for all it has to 
say about the deeper realities of these 
recent terrible years. The tale is, of 
course, well told of its kind, and the 
Scotch scenes are full of the author's 
characteristic humor. But Scotchmen 
are seldom so funny when they get to 
London. 


——— 
Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention,the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NOobnoxious springs 
or pads, MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to proveit. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 409D State St., Marshall, Mich, 
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Every Married Couple 
Should Own 


“The Science of a New Life” 
y JOHN COWAN, M. D 


408 pages-illustrated 
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Ns ~ Are You a Mason? 
IN What Book Do You Want Most? 
Er \ We Have It! 
Ns 
7G: 
REDDING & COMPANY 
q Dept. X 200 Fifth Ave 


AMATEUR KNIGHTS OF THE PENCIL 
drawing should be measured by its comedy 
will award a gold watch to the best contribution to this department which 
f the Editor is the funniest. 


The art of a comic 
in the opinion o 


paid for. 


“Your lips are just like rose petals.” 

“But really, Hubert, I must say good- 
night now.” 

“Well, let’s say it with flowers.” 


= 


~S 





on by W. 1 » GrarF, 792 Onderdonk Ave., 


The Pastens— ine is your specialty, 
doctor? 

The Doc—Appendicitis. 

“Seems more like a side line.” 


Sweet Seventeen 





. - A Z 
By James Owen Tryon X 4 TY; Fel yy 
pipe tempt me with your flapper rT a 
ways, 

So wise, so knowing, yet so young! . 
The spirit of these restless days a - Pega) 

Is yours whose song is yet unsung 
Irreverent and full of fun, | : ' 

And much too daring in your dress; “y —, 

| You are, when all is said and done, Saas 
7 _ as 


| There is so much to see and know, 


The man who 


New York City 
| 








An innocent adventuress 


So much of folly to acquire; 
This queer old world is far too slow 
To quite keep pace with your desire 
| Controlled and curbed by some strange 
art 
Akin to mother-tenderness, 
You still would be, within your heart 
An innocent adventuress 
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GENEROUS 
knows it all is always 
his knowledge 





willing to share 
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Everything printed will be 
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Oh, Tantalus, Why? 
W etherbee 


Why 
Ry Wilson J 


WHY save your money to play the 
stock market? 

Every time some gent like Liver- 
more sneezes, you'll go broke—and the 
world will call you simple. 

Why shoot your wife? You may 
land on the front page in the “first” 
edition, but you'll get shoved back 
with the ads in the “home.” 

Why seek after the reason your pipe 
won't draw? You'll only get a bad 





JACK vVeuwtsey 
taste in your mouth, and the pipe won't 
JACK VELSEY, 1421 N. Del St., care 
Indianapolis, Ind. ? 
He—How did you say you made your PUTTING IT NICELY 
money? “I’m afraid my feet are rather— 


Him—lIn the junk business. 
“Guess I'll just go into business, I’m 
junk now.” 


alee 
“Not at all, madam. You take the 
smallest of our larger sizes.” 


A SIGH OF RELIEF 
“I’m going to give $500 to charity.” 
“What trouble have you just escaped 
from?” 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines] 118 West 31st Street, New York 
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trouble just to drive me out?” | at 43d Street, New York City. 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-hve per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 


useless to anticipate 
declines in automobile 
in fact, costs may be 
Now is the time to 


It is 
further 
prices, 
increased 
buy. 


There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Moror De- 
partment of Lestie’s WEEKLY 


will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 


filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 





COUPON 
Motor Department, Leslie 
Lesiie-JupGce Co. 


i€ 5 


627 West 43d St. New York Cit 
1 am considering thre Durcnas 
of a car to cost about Dd and 
am es pec laliy interested in on 
of the (mak 


My requirements for a car are a 
follows: 


Ca pacity 


ices al Rake 
Driven and cared {| Se 
fort ch tf ’ 
Aind of road r whicl u 
Ould L used / fla 
ocuned other car f the foll 
mak 
The following cars of approxi- 


mately the type in which 





oe 





interested are handled by 
in my territory 


Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my 


req uirements. 
Name.. 


Mbiieds «cae nass 
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“Well, John, I’m glad we took the 


place. It looks well constructed.” 


“Yes; it'll be here long after we’re gone.” 


The Auto Rink 


By Battell Loomis 


D2 you remember not so long ago 
how popular roller skating rinks 
wete? Why have they gone out of 
style? They have gone out of style 
by way of representing the lull that 
preceds the storm. This is because 
the next development of the rink idea 
is to be upon a far grander scale than 
anything anyone accustomed to an or- 
dinary skating rink would permit him- 
self to imagine. But just as soon as 
the impression of the roller rink has 
worn away in the public memory sufh- 
ciently, the automobile dancing and 
skating rink will be announced. The 
first such rink will be opened, amid the 


| hoots of the wiseacres who will say 


“It cannot succeed, etc.,” as they 
always do when progress progresses. 

Then anyone who owns a car and the 
price will have the pleasure of dancing 
voluntarily with his car on a smooth 
floor, instead of doing it involuntarily 
on account of bad roads. 

Automobile dances will be conducted 
to music, just like other dances; but 
the advantage will be that a man may 
hug a girl while comfortably seated in 





“Beware, Mr. Smoker; your turn is next!” 
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his car and without the necessity of 
resorting to a whole lot of dangerous 
and heating foot-work. 

Present in the rink will be seen all 
the types once famous on the ice rinks 
of the country. There will be the 
sweet and graceful twosers, swinging 
their grand arcs on the inner or the 
outer edge. The swift and darting 
speedster will be seen miraculously 
avoiding collision as he tests his skill 
in steering through the current of the 
more sedate elderly couples. And the 
old man will be present in his corner 
—the very fancy old skater, with his 
whiskers and his unimpaired skill cut- 
ting his anvils and his figures eight and 
working the grapevine—this latter by 
letting his front wheels wobble like a 
flivver’s. 

Oh, boy! It'll be great sport! And 
there won't be any Sunday parade dust 
to make one wild that he isn’t able to 
lead the line. 


SURE WAY 
“How does Bump get such a reputa- 
tion for being a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist?” 
“He always lets the other fellow do 
all the talking.” 
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$3.00 


Postaze prepaid 








HIS BOOK, Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency, is unquestion- 
ably the best automobile reference book, for owner and driver, 
because 
it contains every detail required 
the desired information can be easily found in a moment's time 
it is plainly and practically set forth 
it is up to date: up to the minute 
anvone can understand it. 
7 x 10!4 inches in size, 302 pages, illustrated with more than 


200 half-tones and zine etchings Printed on heavy plate 
paper, flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold 


Leshe-Judge Company 
627 West 13d Street, New York (ity 
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Here are the Titles: 
*‘Sapho’”’ 


by Daudet. 205 pages and gravure Frontispiece 


‘‘Bohemians of the Latin Quarter’’ 


by Henri Murger, illustrated by Montdader, 305 pages 


**A Love Crime’”’ 


by Bourget Illustrated by Macchiati, 207 pages 


‘‘Mademoiselle De Maupin’”’ 


A romance of love and passion by Theophile Gautier, illus- 
trated by Toudouze, 422 pages 


‘‘Germinie Lacerteux’”’ 


by Edmond and Jules de Goucourt. 270 pages, illustrated 
by Jeanniot. 


**‘Madame Bovary”’ 


by Gustave Flaubert, 416 pages, illustrated by Fourie. 


‘Manon Lescaut’’ 
by The Abbé Prévost, 222 pages, illustrated by Maurice 


Leloir. 
**A Love Episode’’ 


by Emile Zola, 400 pages, illustrated by Dantan. 


**Camille’’ 


Ly Alexandre Dumas, Fils, illustrated by Albert Lynch 


‘‘Raphael’’ 


or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty, by La Martine, 
illustrated by Sandoz, 250 pages 


HIS is one of the 10 volumes listed 
below—the beautiful library edition 
of “Comédie d’Amour’—the greatest 
stories ever written by the Master Realists 
of France. 
To close out the few remaining sets on 
hand we are offering 


$27.50 


worth of splendid books 


$11.85 


HUIS beautiful library edition was 

published by the “Société des Beaux 
Arts.” The volumes are 515x814” in 
size, printed on fine quality book paper, 
frontispieces in genuine gravure, title pages 
embellished in Persian Orange. They are 
bound in green cloth, stamped in gold. 


We have on hand less than 200 sets—too 
few for an extensive advertising campaign. 


This is your opportunity to secure one 
of these few remaining sets at the re- 
markable price of $11.85 for the complete 
set of 10 volumes. Former price $27.50. 


Sets from this library, identical with these 
in every detail, are in the finest libraries 
in America. 


3000 pages of the selected writings by 
the Master Realists of France on the 
world’s oldest and most popular topic— 
love. 


They are beautifully written, literature in 
its finest form. At this extraordinary 
price it is evident that these sets will sell 
very quickly—so send in your order at 
once—books will be sent by express same 
day order is received. 


HESE are books that are worth reading, not once but many times. They are 
volumes that you will be proud to see on the shelves of your bookcase. Beauti- 
fully printed, splendidly hound, superbly illustrated, you will have a set that is a 
real investment at this extraordinary price of $11.85 for the complete set of 10 


volumes, express charges prepaid. 


BRUNSWICK’ SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


627 West 43d Street 


New York City 
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